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Pdraw the attention of the public to the 


P ny, of which Mr, 
F ile protector, patron, and chief.—I en- 
» deavoured, but in vain, to make the pub- 


® lic perceive, 
| deception, originating in folly, or in a .de- 


; sive to gain popularity. 
which proves, in the clearest manuer, 
| tectly correct. 

WILBERFORCE; 
’ I shall make two extracts, which I dare 
> say, wit be are to convince the 


: reader, that’ this 


who ly 
» and that it was very foolish, to say the 





 * paralleled philanthrophy attributed to 
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SIERRA LEONE. 


eee 


SEVERAL years ago I endeavoured to 


proceedings of the Sierra Leone Compa- 
WILBERFORCE was 


that the whole thing was a 


I have now be- 
fore me a paniphlet, written. "y Mr. 
THorPE, Chief Justice of the Colony, 


that my opinion .of this thing was_per- 
The author, in the form 
of a LETTER, addresses himself to Mr. 
and from this Letter 


roject has 
object, 


ious 
Walled i in its ‘prelesied 
least of it, to squander the public money 
on such an undertaking. 
First Extract. 
“ The unbounded benevolence and un- 


“ you,lam confident will induce you to ex- 
“cuse this hasty and unorfamented epis- 
“tle; but. mty ‘continuance in’ England 
. being very uncertain, | am impelled | ‘ 
“ precipitately to eommit myself to you 
“and to the public.—You have been for 
“above twenty years considered the. pa- 
“tron of Sierra Leone, and you are de- 
“ signated the ‘ Father of the Abolition.’ 
“ The effect of my exertions for that, co- 
“lony, and the spirit of my. decisions in 
“support of the abolition, I hope will 
“prove, that I have been as sincerea 
“friend to the one, and practically as 
“ beneficial a promoter of-the other, as 
“any unassuming individual, *Thus | 
“ embarked, fa oe bere it a von 
“ liction of 
. censibiitye to 













“ awefully pending state of the abolition, 
“‘imiperiously demand from me some ef- 
** fort at this moment. Private exertion 
“| have exhausted ; from high authority 
“« 1 am personally excluded; “therefore. to 
“public appeal I am driven, It is the 
‘only means by which I can fulfil my 
‘duty to the King, my attention to the 
*¢ colony, over which I judicially preside, 
and manifest my zeal for the civiliza- 
“tion of Africa, and the abolition of the 
« slave trade.—I shall commence with a 
“review of what has been done from the 
*« establishment of the Sierra Leone Com- 
“pany;* whose avowed objects, were, te 
“encourage trade with the west coast 
of Africa; to promote cultivation, ad- 
* «vance civilization, diffuse morality, 
“ Cand: induce some attention to a pure 
‘* «system of religion in Africa;’ as also, 
ie “not to suffer their servantsto have the 
* slightest connection with the slave 
“ ‘trade; neither to buy, sell, or employ 
“‘ ¢ any one in a State of slavery ; ; and to 
“ «repress the traffic as far as their influ- 
“* “ence would extend.’ This was a wise 
‘and truly beneficent plan, promising 
“ wealth to England, and happiness to 
“ Africa; but I have enquired, and found 
* that no part of it was ever carried into 
“« effect.—The Company obtained, in a 
‘ very short time, a superabundance of 
 Jand, finely situated, and well circum. 
7 stanced, on the Sierra Leone river,t in 
exchange for a few insignificant articles 
“ of merchandise ; they collected together 
“from London, Halifax, and Jamaica, 
“ near two thousand settlers at very little 
“expense; they had zealous and affluent 
re supporters in England ; they had un- 
‘ prejudiced and tractable (though un- 
“ enlightened) natives to negociate with ; 
“and they had . near two hundred. and 
te fifty thousand pounds capital; yet 
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* Vide their Report for 179%, pristed by Philips 


: 1 Giidierde, Lombard-street. 


t Falcon bridge’s Account, 1792; also the Agree. 
ee ne ge es 
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* they uickly made the natives 
. icine The ‘dettlerd discontented,” 


“ their best servants were obliged to seck 
- pes ye noe under the native pe 
“and altho had a monopoly o 

“ the abe nod thais will was the regu- 
“lation of profit they sunk almost to 
*« bankruptcy, from causes enveloped in 
“« mystery, and ied to Government 
“for su an oe scam To the 
“Nova Scotia settlers they promised 
“ land for cultivation; twenty acres for 
“ each man ;§ ten for his wife; and five 
“ for each child; but this promise they 
* never fulfilled: |} no man was allowed 
“ above a fifth of the land to which he 
“ was entitled; and implements to culti- 
“ vate even such a portion, were difficult 
“ to find, and too expensive to procure. 
“The settlers could not raise in the co- 
** lony even rice and yams for subsistence; 
“ their very existence depended on a sup- 
* ply from the neighbouring rivers. Had 
“land been granted at the commence- 
“‘ ment to the settlers as promised ;, had 
“they been enabled to cultivate and 
“ raise provisions for consumption and 
“ barter, they would soon hiave render- 


“ ed themselves independent of, and less | 


“‘ profitable to the Company; whose 
‘* storekeeper purchased provisions from 
“ the natives, paid for them in merchan- 
* dise,f and sold them to the settlers ; 
* this might have produced little profit, 
“* but it secured great control. Even the 
** plants indigenous to the soil remained 
** uncultivated. Cotton, coffee, indigo, 
“ tobacco, &c. &c. were conspicuous ; 
“* but it was in all the wildness of nature. 
* Such were their efforts to promote cul- 
“ tivation.—In civilization they proceed- 
“ed so far as to send two persons to 
“ Teembo,** (a few days walk from Sier- 
“ra Leone) and educated half a dozen 
* African boys in England sufliciently for 
“common clerkships in the colepy.— 
“ As to religion and morality, they had a 
“© Church of England clergyman for a} 


_ = 


ini 


ie 





* Appendix, No.1. 
# Some of them returned to the colony after the 
Abolition act passed, and resitle Mere ai present. | 
¢ Vide Parliamentary grants. ) : 
. § Lieutenant Clarksonwho signed the agreement. 
' Settlers remonstrated in vain, then ensued an 
insurrection. ! | 
{ Faloonbridge's Account, p. 189, 
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“few months,* and a missionary for, 
“few years; but they had Methodiy 
‘‘ teachers and preachers in abundance. 
“« the benefits derived from their preceps 
“‘ midy be imagined, from the missionary 
‘‘ assuring me on his leaving the colo, 
“in 1812, relinquishing his house apj 
“ 3501. per annum, ‘ that he could do yy 
“<good there, as the inhabitants wer 
“¢too far sunk im sin and immorality. 
‘“* «that he would remove to the Boollay 
«shore, try new ground, and endeavow 
* “to instruct the natives, improve their 
“condition in this life, and _prepar: 
** them with a knowledge of, and con. 
* *duct for, the world to come.’ — Lastly 
 their.servants constantly purchased ti 
natives, tworked them themsetves with- 
“out pay, and hired thent to others fo 
“pay; suffered slaves to be brought i: 
“ and taken out of the colony; allowed 
them to be seized and delivered to their 
“‘ masters whew they sought protectisn; 
“ permitted their storekeeper to supply 
“ the slave factories, slave ships, and tv 
“feed the trade in every possible way. 
* Even in Mr, Ludlam’s last administra 


“ of slaves, taken from the Americans, 
“ were publicly sold at twenty dollars 
“ head.§ So much fer their efforts to 
“ repress the slave trade, of which they 
“had professed such an abhorrence, 
“and which the act of parliament fir 
“incorporating the company forbade 
“them to pursue. Is it possible the di- 
* rectors did not know, hear, or believe, 
“this, or any part of it? If disappro- 
“ bation had attached to such conduct, 
“is it probable they would continue in 
“their confidence, after they had heard 
“of it, the persons who managed their 
“concerns? Or did they imagine by 
“trumpeting their abhorrence of this 
“diabolical traffic, fulminating agaiast 
“every person implicated in it, and bla- 
“* zoning the virtues of those who seemed 
“anxious to exterminate it, that they 
“‘ would prevent those transactions from 
“ being divulged; or if revealed, that 


amare 





* Falconbridge’s Account. 
_ t Given in evidence, on oath, before Governot 
Thompson and Chiet Justice Thorpe. 

¢ Abundance of proof of this in the colony. 

§ Documents to prove this may be found in the 





‘* Vide Company's Report: - 


o 


High Court of Admiralty, as transwitted by Gow 


; gor Thompson, in 4608-9. ~ 
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97] 
‘they could induce this nation to dis- 





hodis BW credit atty authority that might dare 
ance Ms ty give them uficrance? The Omni- 
Cepty ‘scient will know and judge; impotent 


Onary After six- 





* humanity may conjecture! 









Olony BBs: teon years experiment, trade having 
ad ‘failed; cultivation being retarded; ci- 
lo no ME yilization unattempted; religion and 
Wert HP®: morality debased} and the slave trade 
dlity, HPs nourished ; every plan defeated, every 
Ollan BBE *: artifice exposed; the Company, desir- 


ivow 
thir 
pare 
COn- 
istly, 


d tie 





E* ous of relieving themselves froin the 
* enormous expense, prevailed on Go- 


* vernment to accepta surrender of the 
“colony,* and formed (to uphold their 
‘old influence) a society called the Afii- 
“can Institution: having taken leave of 
vith BBE the expense, they demanded to be paid 
5 for BAS * for their buildings, and did accordingly 
it in BP: receive a large sum trom the treasury, t 
wed He althoughthey had before obtained (by 
cir Be «° pleading poverty) ene hundred thou- 


160; Be “sand pounds fron Government for the 
Dply “improvement of the colony : their books 
d to ‘and agents were removed ; while many 
vay. BE «of the poor setilers who had toiled for 
tr BS“ thein for years were left unpaid. The 
00S He “case of some of these old, impoverish- 
ans, Be “cd, and destitute people, I represented 
'S¢ BS “ before the chairman of the Sierra Le- 
(0 BS “one Company, in a committee of the 
hey _“ African Institution; but no redress was 
Ice, “offered: I simply requested that all 
lor “their demands might be referred to 
ale _ “arbitration in the colony ; and ever this 
na | “ was not complied with.” | 
, 


Second Extract. 


T0- 

-. “*T have now, Sir, arrived at the time for 
in Me 2Adressing you as the Mather of the Abo- 
rd (ition. L presume, by accepting the ap- 
eir “ pellation, you hold yourself thereto enti- 
by Me CVed; yet, ‘ tis passing strange;’ for 
is |eC:«€éMv. Clarkson, (whose active humanity, 
ist ‘ indefatigable industry, in the cause of 
la- fe @bolition, can never be sufficiently ap- 
od ‘‘ preciated or applanded,) was certainly 
by “ engaged in this great. cause near twen- 
m “ ty years before he enlisted -you ander 


ot “ his banners. The invaluable and -ever 
: to be regretted Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
“ Was nearly fifteen years in the cause of 
‘ injured Africa, ‘before you joined his 
of “ amiable band ef philanthropists. Many 
“other worthy personages, whom Mr. 
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Tiss 


| ** ged witli him sear ten-years before 


“your accession ;.yet you are now leld 
“up to this enlightenedsage, :and would 
“ be handed down to -posterity, .as the 
“ parent that generated the -abolition .of 
** slavery, emancipated, enlightened, cul- 
“ tivated, and civilized Africa ! Be itas 
“ it ‘may : I have examined, already the 
“ means adopted to effect some of those 
* praise-worthy objects, and » how ‘far 
“ they have succeeded; now I shall pro- 
* ceed to shew, -how little -your theory 
** extended to pure abolition, and , that, 
“« practically, you have.not been in ‘the 
** slightest degree ‘successful. That you 
** most laudably , assisted Sir . William 
* Dobbin, and othets, in procuring Bills 
** to be passed for meliorating the condi- 
“ tion of slaves in their ‘Transatlantic 
passage, J delight in acknowledging ; 
“ Hut whea I behold you: for near.twen- 
‘* ty years professedly struggling with.the 
great aud all-commanding minister. of 
“ this country ; whose administration of 
“ this government -you admired, and.to 
‘“ whose private friendship you wére de- 
*« voted ; it is wonderful this -benevoleut 
‘* measure was-not carried. You knew 
* Mr. Pitt was. all powerful with his par 
“ ty,.and the sole director.of hisadmi- 
“ nistration : “you had a commanding, 
“ connected phalanx. of friends .in Par- 
«« liament ; and on this. occasion, you had 
“ the people’s support,and the finest feel- 
“ ines of the nation -to gratify ; yet for 
“ twenty years -you did not carry: this 
Bill; though you apparently acted with 
“ such a commanding associate. It is 
“ evident you never did make it.a ” sine 
“ qua non” of the continuance of your 
“ support-of Mr, ‘Pitt's Administration: 
« the specking.on it, for it, and.about it, 
“ was * ad captandum wvulgus:” it served 
«to uphold the pendulum in its wacil- 
“ lancy between the minister and the peo- 
ple. But whats still amore wonderful, 
« anew Administration was formed; to 
“ the menibers of which you were not 
“ the devoted friend ; of whose measures 
“ you wert not an unshakea admirer; 
¢ who were not in themselves all com- 
« manding in Parliament; yet by those 
“ very men, peepee ne 
this Bill was carried in doth 





" Clarkson's aecords, were enga- 
a . — ; 
* Transferred ast | Vg 

2 nstered Ast January 18086. 









* and Commons: Did you-ever Yell Mre 
« Fox, or Loris Grey and Gdenville, 
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“ conscientiously support any ministers, 
** that would not assist you in carrying 
*¢ it into effect? The whole tenour of ba 
“ language on the subject would have 
- ha and justified this demand ; 
“ Pat you did no such thing; the inte- 
_* grity, the humanity, and the consisten- 

“* cy of these distinguished statesmen, in- 
** duced them to give their whole un- 
“ bribed, and voluntary assistance, in 
** accomplishing this great work. The 


** Bill was evidently carried by their ex- 


** ertions ; and cannot be attributed either 
**to your perseverance or benevolence. 
** Allow me to look at the Abolition 
** Act minutely, which I hope will not 
‘appear to be an offspring of your's, 
«‘though the features rather proclaim 
“the pareut; for you avow it is not sla- 
« very, but the Slave Trade, you dislike. 
“In your Letter to Prince Talleyrand, 
«you say, ‘ The abolitionists took all 
«* *opportunitiesof proclaiming that it was 
«« *the Slave Trade, not slavery, against 
«« ‘which they were directing their efforts.’ 
“The Abolition Act upholds the same 
‘«‘ principle; but it did not express the 
“true uncontaminated principle, nor the 
« fine feeling of this magnanimous coun- 
“‘try.—By the seventh section of the 
«* Act, * slaves taken as prizes or forfeit- 
«ures, may be enlisted for the land or 
« «sea service; or may be bound as ap- 


«¢ « prentices, whether of full age or not, ; 


‘* ‘for a term of fourteen years;’ and by 
«* sections 16th and 17th, it is laid down, 
« ‘that when the term of apprenticeship 
“ «has expired, they may be apprenticed 
“ “anew; and the service of a negro sol- 
“* dier is directed to be for life;’ so that 
‘« here is involuntary servitude for life es- 
“ tablished by an Act of Parliameagt pur- 
** porting to abolish slavery. The sol- 
“ dier may endure some sea sickness in 
*‘ crossing the Atlantic, I suppose, be- 
* cause he receives some compensation ; 
** but here is a permanent, sedentary sla- 
‘very for life, under the name of ap- 
* prenticeship, without any compensa- 
** tion, established by this liberating Act 
‘* of our Legislature: and the seat of this 
* new slavery is in Free-town, ‘in the co- 
“Jony founded by the most benevolent 
** men, on the most liberal plan: exalted 
“as the freest spot on earth, to enlighten 
“ benighted Africa; and displayed to 
“ the world as the finest example of Bri- 


“ tish liberty, and British philanthrophy !-} 


; 


“ But with sorrow I must declare, this 
' -- 


“ 
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“« substitute for the slave trade, appey, 
*‘ evidently to have been a premeditay,; 
“ plan, well laid before the Act passe 
* from the interesting letter which yo, 
“ worthy Secretary, Mr. Macaulay, Wrols 
“to Governor Liudlam, dated Londy 
“7th of May, 1807*.—* You somewhy 
“ © misconceive (says he) our ideas in th\ 


sie die very. While the slave trade lasted, ] c¢, 
“ ‘tainly was averse to giving any dir 
“* * encouragement to the purchasing , 
* « slaves, with a view to the benefit \ 
“ < their labor for a certain given periu 
“<but I always looked forward to th 
«event of the abolition, as remoyiy 
““* many objections to that system’ 
“Thus the Abolition act Is to give y 
“slaves without purchase, by scizix 
“them from our allies; and then ti 
- * framers of this magical act (which ish 
* free and enslave at the same momen), 
“ acknowledgé, that they look forward \ 
“its removing mary objections to ow 
“purchasing Africans, for the sane 
“ avowed and specific purpose ourselves! 
“As I view and consider this who 
“plan, the act, the promoters, and tl 
“manner in which it bas been te 
“ forced, Lam scarcely able to suppres 
“the language that would express m 
* sensations; however, I must repel 
|“ what he says : ‘ You somewhat mis 
** * conceive our ideas in this country, 
“ «the subject of African slavery.” ‘Thi 
“is, we are the most abominable hyp 
“crites on earth; proclaiming to th 
“ world, that from the finest feelings « 
“justice and humanity, we are abe 
“lishing the slave trade; yet, in tl 
‘‘ most surreptitious manner, we ate 
‘termined to pursue it vigorously, mil 
‘raise all tropical producet by slaves 
“ not in the West Indies, kut in Africa.— 
“The West Indian planters and me: 
“ chants suffered, and complained lov; 
“since; but when they perceive the av 
‘‘ thors of their calamity planning to ¢!- 
“ tain plantations without purchase, | 
“* bourers without expense, territory fren 
“ the Gambia to Angela, and a monopols 
‘‘ of the exports and imports, I fear they 
will consider this an attempt at thei 
“inevitable ruin. The army havi; 


~~ — 





~®* Tobe found with the others, as before directed. 


t Pans for boiling sugar were long sirice sent 
Sierra Leone, * | 



















































“ * country on the subject of African sj} 
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taken near three thousand of the finest 
fslaves, may have retarded the benefit 
Rof this plan: but though slow, it will 
tbe sure. A peace will leave the cap- 







tured negroes without diminution, or 


‘competition. The Brazil and Havan- 
nah produce will throw the West In- 


dia planters out of the foreign market ; 
and here will be an effort to undersell 
them in the home market. Butthis is 


itoo large a field for me; I shall only re- 
finark, that Prince ‘Talleyrand, many 
‘veays past, explained the advantages 


that would arise to France, by culti. 


fyating colonial produce in Africa; 
Hthough he did not recommend the 
F contiscation of property, that by a fic- 


tion might be turned to the very use 


A which caused it to be confiscated.—-Sir, 
ti lament being obliged to speak of my- 


self; but our relative situations with 


frespect to the slave trade and Sierra 


Leone, being the cause of this public 


faddress to you, it is necessary to shew 
fwhat we have done, what benefit has 
farisen, and then to point out the best 


mode my humble efforts can devise, 


t for insuring a secure, perfect, and uni- 


versal abolition, by which Africa may 


Fie raised from its degraded and be- 


sotied state, to its natural elevation 
in the civilized world.—It is evident 
that the ohjects you had in founding 


the colony of Sierra Leone, have com- 


pletely failed. The dissipation of your 
funds proved the injudiciousness of 
vour trade; cultivation and civilization 


F were not attempted. The native chiefs* 


considered your servants as faithless 


‘and perfidioys, your colony was a wil- 
‘lerness, your settlers poor and dissa- 


tistied, and the slave trade nurtured, 
witil Mr. Thompson arrived as gover- 


-hor.t The abolition act has transferred 















a” 


« y . . . 
Four most extraordinary letters in Arabic from 


hose chiels to our universally beloved Sovereign, 
tablishing this, and denominating the persons, | 


now in London, and translated. 
"Tt . . . . . 
} The true state of Sierra Leone, in 1808, will be 


early seen from documents sent to the High Court 


Adwiralty by Gevernor Thompson ; from his 
Tespundence with Lord Castlereagh (then Secre- 
'Y ot State for the Colonies); from the Protest 


' the Governar and Council against the Abolition 
Ct; and the system of apprenticeship, transmited 


‘the Privy Council ; and lasily, from Governer 


Wumpsou’s memorial to ihe Treasury in 1849. 
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‘* the slave trade from England to Portugal 
“and Spain; it hes thrown our colonies 
“ back, and advanced the Brazils and Ha- 
‘“vannah more in six years, than thirty 
“had done before. ‘Do not let it be 
‘* supposed, that I would have had the 
‘sin and degradation of the slave trade 
“continue to be attached to England ; 
“ when justice immolates wealth on the 
“altar of humanity, it is an offering 
“* grateful to her benevolent spirit; but 
/‘* this Act has scarcely diminished the 
“‘ number ofslaves carried from the coast ; 
“the Portugal and Spanish trade has so 
“wonderfully increased, that the dif- 
“ ference is insignificant since ours was 
‘“‘ abolished, and what is worse, it has 
“ augmented the negroes’ sufferings in 
“ the trans-atlantie passage: the Brazil 
“ ships are not only filled most unmer- 
“* cifully, but the Spaniards (in general) 
‘from the Havannah, fearful of our 
** cruisers, come without irons, and there- 
 fore,for security,stow those unoffending 
“ beings into the hold, like lumps of Cam 


“wood; never opening the hatcliways' 


‘‘more than once a day, to convey food 
‘in, and drag the dead out. It is thus 
“‘ literally a fact, that securing them with 
“irons, was mercy compared to commit- 
“ ting them to suffocation, by confine- 
‘‘ ment in the hold of their vessels; from 
“whence they cannot emerge to fresh 
‘* air, until they arrive at their final desti- 
‘‘ nation. Ido not conceive we are even 
* redeemed fromthe sin of this trade, 
‘* Africa, and the Abolition cause, can- 
* not derive any advantage by our not 
** carrying the slaves to the West Indies, 
‘* to make soldiers of them there, if we 
‘* make soldiers of them in Africa, and 
* then transport them to the West In- 
“ dies; nor can our buying slaves im 
* Africa, and selling them in the West 
“ Indies ; or seizing them in Africa, and 
“€ employing them there, under the name 
“ of apprentices, on the same labour for 
“life without pay or reward, benefit 
“ Africa, or promote abolition. Certain- 
“ ly fewer negroes may be enslaved oe 
“us im this way than formerly ; but 
“ think if a person purchases a slave, 
“ and does not expect a constantsupply, 
** he will be more likely to treat his slave 
“ leniently, than the person who obtain- 
“ ed him for jnothing, and a 

“* supply on the same terms, . 


“ ber be diminished, but the ¢ru- 





ay elty be increased, . 
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Now, reader, is if any wonder, that 


tlie: French. should: calf inquestion our! 


sincerity as. to the noisey we make about 
the abolition: of the Slave Trade? Ana, 
is it worth while for us-te run the risk of 
another war, in order-to’ make other na- 
tions abolish it 1 Surely, it will be asked, 
why: we have: not been able to induce 
Portugal to abolish it? But, the ground 
of our anxiety becomes: but too plain, 
when we hear this. author say, that the 
Portuguese’ and Spanish colonics have 
gained upon ours in prosperity Cver since 
we abolished it. It is very true, that we 
can have no right, and that we can have 
no reason to plead in justification of our 
nitions ; but; we make‘a sorry figure, in- 
deed, in prating so much about our Az- 
manity, while’ we’ are; doing whiat is re- 
corded in this pamphlet.—In short, our 
real’ objects are known, and the conse- 
quences will be, that we shall not strc- 
ceed, i. 





PROPERTY TAX AND FINANCE. 


The Parliament’ have’ met, and the’) state of 1788 ; reduce a}) salaries in pro- f 


Chancellor of the Exchequer tells. us, 
thatthe Prpery Tax is not to be revived 
cv coatinued ; Lut, we are given to un- 
derstand, that ether taxes are to be im- 
posed in its:stead. The Property Tax 
produces furteen millions angually. The 
revenue cannot hereduced at dll, unless 
the army be wholly disbauded,’ or unless 
the fundholdcrs be viined, or unless 
loans are to’ coniinze tobe made; and 
especially’ if prices” continue low —— 
Lor, how: are other: taxes to be raised ? 
They talk of doubling ‘the assessed’ taxes. 
That is to say; of doubling the tute ; 
But, that’ will ‘not’ add to, but will di- 
minish, the receipt.’"These taxed have 
been kept up by the igh prices.” With- 
eutany additiew to them; one half of the 
payers would lay down some of the taxed 
articles ; and; if the rate he doublad, or 
augmented’ in any considerable degree, 
one: half. of the slicks: wil’ be laid 
down. Not daly will‘ peuple lay down 
carriages and horses, and shat up win- 
dows to meet the @#dition } but wwany 
pill go farther, If tlie ore? oriricome 
theiy reluctasice to lay dowatheis coaches 
: * . ? = r¥, - 

45S they yill.go thr whole. leneth, 
mia,’ abortey bot stones” I know 
Pepesmas who will do this, and am 
mber- If any addition 
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my 
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injerfering: thus. with the affaits of other | 
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be made to my assessed faxes, away go 
ALL the pleasure part of my establish. 
ment. I sali keep one good horse t 
carry a person expeditiously in case oj 
need, and abeut fire or six dogs ; ant 
that shall be all. ‘Pbese are necessaries 
of life; and these only will | keep, if one 
penny of additional expence be pat upon 
me, in assessed taxes, in that of lan¢, 
malt, salt, seap, candles, leathey sugar, 
or tea; and EL will shut up windows, lea:- 
ing myself only just light enough to er- 
able me to move about the heuse without 
hitting my head against the door posts. 
In this way, IF shatl be able'to make up 
for what I-shall be competed to pay in 
the taxes on the hecessaries of life. And 
will not this: be done by ethers? The 
Tax Office will see what is going to take 
‘place hy the Netices that they will r. 
ceive within this month.——The remedy 
is; therefore, as I said before, to disberd 
the wiele of the army; pay the officers 
their just due’ in half-pay; reduce the 
navy to the state of 1788, when France 
and Spain, and Holland and Denma:h 
had fleets ; reduce the Civil List to its 





| portion; cut off all peysions granted dur. 
ing pleasure ; <lispuse’ot that public pro- 
perty which is called crown lend ; curtail 
the: expences jn every department; !et 
the fundheiders see, that there are solit 
taxes to meet the interest due to them; 
then‘cease to raise money on account ot 
the Sinking Fund ; and we shall be abie 
toco on without lcaes and without cork 
bitis: And whty’ should not this re- 
medy- be: adapted 2) What do we watt 
with an army constantly: on foot? Ou 
aneestors: lived yery safely, many hur- 
dreds of years without @ stagding army 
in time of pegee. We are at peace now 
with all the world. What, then, do we 
want with an arniy ? And? if we are to 
keep ups these greot military and_navel 
establishments, we have really Jost’ by the 
overthrow of Napoleon and the conse: 
quent peace; because; we have all the 
expenses without the profits ef war. 


CORN BILL. ho. HI. 

This measure has: been mentioned 10 
the House of Lords, ‘pon’ the: present 
ing, by Lotd Hardwitke; ef a Petition 
Fc Be cheaetesemsashs tent 
| the Petitioners. state, that they are wholly 
junable fo contend: with the growers ° 

corn, in countries where the fa:mers p*Y 
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10 tyihes, no poor-rates, and compara- 
) tively very little in taxes of any sort. 
Well said Cambridgeshire ! So, then, here 





ore “ the loyal;” the old, loyal ‘‘ Uman- 


dry Gavaldry ;” the gallant men, whose 
swords glittered like lightning, a few 
' years ago, against the poor Jacobins, who 
' were safe enough under the warrants of 
' the Secretary of State; here are these 
“the loyal” par excellence, crying out, by 
a side wind, against tythes, 


poor-rates, 
and taxes of all sorts ; that is to say, 


' avainst the established church, and against | 
‘the very existence of that system of 
| sway, to uphold which they often pledged 

themselves to spend their “‘ last shilling, 
and the last drop of their bloed.” What, 
then, would these men insinuate, that 
| the French people’ are better off than we 


are; that they have gained by that revo- 


' jution which has been so much abused ; 
that, in getting rid of tythes and taxes, 
| they have really been, upon the whole, 


benefited! Do they confess, that we 


' are comme out of the contest worsted ? 

_ How does this agree with all the bon- 
' fires, and bell-ringing, and ox-roasting, 
_ and Serpentine River, and Green Park 
' rejoicings ? What ! do they confess, after 
' all, that we have lost by the 22 years 
» struggle ? 
_ name tythes, unless to ask for their aboli- 
_ tion? Nay, unless to askfor the sending 


But tythes; why do they 





of the Bishops and Parsons to grass? If, 


| now, any ene were to write against -re- 
ligion, and to say, that it was useless, 


how these persons would grind their teeth 
at him, and grin with delight at seeing him 
sent to starve and rotina jail. How they 


would bellow forth Azheist, Blasphemer, 


and all sorts of vile appellations. If any one 
were to ridicule the rites and ceremonies 
of marriage, baptism, churching of wo- 
men, confirmation, visitation of the sick, 
the Lord’s supper, absolution, consecra- 
tion of church-yards, burial of the dead,- 
how they would stare at him; how they 
would rejoice to see him ruined, a 
killed by imehes. And-yet, they aim a 
much more direct blow at all these things 
by insinuating, that they cannot sell bread 
so cheap as they would be able to sell it, 
ifthe tythes, which support the Church, 
did not exist——We are upon the eve, 
I imagine, of some great change. in pub- 


lic matters. ‘The war has left all its heavy | Bi 


load behind it, and has lost allits profits. 
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measure to keep up prices. The farmer 
who grows 100 quarters of wheat can 
get on if the government demand 50 
quarters towards the payment of the 
debt expences, and the army, navy, and 
royal family and other things; but, if 
the government demand 90 quarters of 
it, the farmer cannot go on. And, it is 
quite useless to “‘ Exchequer him”; for, 
dreadful a’ the fulmination may be, it 
cannot make him pay that which he has 
not.—Let me make this matter as clear 
as day-light——Farmer Gripeum pays, 
in all sorts of taxes, direct and indirect, 
200 pounds a year to the government. 
He grows 50 quarters of wheat, If his 
wheat be 120 shillings a quarter, the 
vernment demand about 32 quarters oft, 
but, if his wheat .be 60 shillings a quarter, 
thegoverument démand about 64 quarters 
of it, which is 14 quarters more than poor 
Gripeum grows, who is obliged, there- 
fore, to sell cows, pigs, sheep, and every 
thing else before the year is out, to make 
up the deficiency, to pay his rent, labour, 
and to find him clothes. It is manifest, 
therefore, that Gripeum must be ruined 
if he cannot sell his wheat at a higlr price 
as long as the demand of the goveryment 
continues to be heavy. But, then, if he 
sells his wheat dear, the baker must sell 
his bread dear; so that it comes, at last 
to this: heavy taxes make dear bread: it 
is the loaf that is taxed, and the consu- 
mer pays the tax.——lf it be resolved, 
that the taxes shall not be reduced, a Corn 
Bill must be made; for, without it the 
taxés cannot be collected. 1, for my part, 
expect to see wheat, before next harvest, 
Gi, a quarter; and this ought to be no 
subject of complaint with those who are 
for the army's not being disbanded. The 
wish for the army to continue, and, real- 
ly, 1 am for no dispute with them about 
the matter, but, then, they cannot sup- 
pose, that our ministers, liberal as they 
are, can keep up the army out of their 


nd | own pockets, The. question is this: are 


you for a standing army, or Cheap Bread. 


—Both you cannot have. There are no 
ns against the former, and, there- 
ore, it recta be Rppprnenedie Ont napont 
to expect the latter.—— It appears, that 

ic in Kent has been heid 








To raise the means of st adept | g that 
load,. the government. must ado some 
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omulgate the very errors, upon which 
Te people Ly acted? Now he has 
found out, that the government cannot 
collect, the taxes without a Corn Bill; 
and therefore, now he is for ¢ Corn Bill! 


—There is one precious confession in this 


paper. Itis as follows : “ The devision of 


“ property in France, however disastrous 


“its uliimate effects, has created a far 


“ ercater and more universal tillage than 
“ existed before the Revolution.” Pray, 
reader, mark well these words; and, pray 
do recollect, that this same man a thou- 
sand times told us, and swore to the fact, 
that Bonaparte took, away all the able 
men, and left none but old men, women, 
and children to till the land! But, 
the main fact is: France grows more food 
in consequence of her revolution; her 
land is tilled better in consequence 
of her revolution: revolutions which 
put dowh aristocracy and pricsthood 
produce cheap brea by causing 
more corn to be grows. This is what 
we are ‘now told in the “ Joyal” 
newspapers, I am glad, at any rate, 
if the measure is te be adopted, that 
such wea as Mr, Coke, Mr. Weston, 
and ifr. Whitbread, mean to leave it 
{fo the GOVERNMENT. It is, as T 
said last year, their affair, and not the 
affair of the formers and Jandowners, 
Not a word would I say, if I were 
Mr. Coke; nota vote would I give, 
for the measure. . It is a question which 
fies wholly with the 
army, and the fundkolders. If prices 
are ‘yery high. all these may yet he 
‘supported ; if prices are not very high, 
they cannot.—W here now is the fuimous 
Oup GrorGu Rose, “ the friend of 
‘the people?” Why does he not now 
come, forward? Wheat jis dearer than 
it was phen he opposed the bill before. 
“Where is the worth 
His creatures at Sant samptoh, 100, are 
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government, the | 


old man now? | 
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their columns with. But, they always 
avoid the peint at the heart. They 
always avoid the exposition of this great 
fact: that high prices are necessary tg 
farmers only because the taxes are hich, 
They always avoid this point; _ this 
thrust at the lett side—-I have shewn 
before that all effcr expences keep pace 
with the price of corn; and that, as far 
as they go, cheap corn is as good as dear 
corn to the farmers. It is the faves, 
the ¢axes, the taxes, the tg.xes, the tazes, 
They do not keep pace with the price of 
eorn. They fall upon cheap corn with 
the same weight as upon dear corn, 
Soap, salt, leather, sugar, tea, candles, 
tobacco, malt, land, horses, windows, 
houses, property, and many other things, 
are all taxed as heavily now as when 
wheat was 401. a load of five quarters, 
[tis not the farmer who wants a Cora 
Bill: it is the Government, that ot may 
be able to get taxes.—I now wonder 
what the City of London will. do. 
Consistency calls imperiously on it for 
a petition against the threatened Bill; 
or, will it, too, [ike that fine, venerable 
old scientific pleceman, Mr. Rose, find 
out a reason tor not doing, this ycar, 
what it did, under similar circum, 
stances, /ast year. 





THE BELOVED FERDINAND. 

Mr. CoreEett Since my last letter, 
I see by the public newspapers, that 
Lord Proby has made a motion in the 
| House of Commens, for the names of 
| all the English officers in the Spanish 
setvice, which he called, as it is reported 
in the Times newspaper,’ odious, ant 
detestable.” He spoke in terms’ of the 
| utmost indignation on the subjeet, and 
the whele liouse appeared to entér into his 
| feclings. Mr. Vansittart, “it is said in 
the same jcurnel, named Generals 
Whittingham and Roche, as being im the 











quiet as mice, though they have felt! Spanish service. ‘Now this was by no 


“such benefits frony the imports of wheat 


/means treating these officers’ wrth: fair- 


from France.—It would provoke almost | ness. General Whittingham is at this 
any man but me to see himself robbed | moment in England, ‘havieg ‘resigned 


as {am by ‘these RBeWwspaper writers, 
All that they now. say in the Woy of 
argument to shew the necessity of high 
prices, was said by me, last year, in 
“my address to the people of Souihamp- 
ton. They have absolutely aothing 
new; no, not a single thieught. 1, in 
that one article, furnished them al! with 


his employment; Géneral Koche is on 
the point ‘of doing so; only two British 
oflicers remain at present in the service of 
Ferdinand, Sir Jehn Donnie wlio ts 2 
Brigadier General, and’ Col. Doyle of 
the 87th. yegiment, who is a Lieut. 
General, The etter has never bccn 
employed in any survice, but that of grit 





the arguments that they are now filling 





ling the Spanish recruits ata depot ¥ heb 
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| be has in the Isla De St. Leon, near 
' Cadiz. He has for years resided there, 
end during ail the various changes, he has 


ill continued in his cecnpation, of 
finding arms and clothing from England 
for the Spanish forces; in which arduous 


employment, report says, he has amassed 


a large fortune. Of Sir John Dounie 
perhaps the following little history (of the 
suthenticity of which you may rest assur- 
ed) may not be unacceptable. He possessed 
early in the peninsular war, a verv 
inferior appointment in the commissariat 
department, and gained a great deal of 
money, by sending honie Merino sheep. 
Vinding he had but little chance of 
promotion in the commissaziat, he en- 
tered a volunteer into the Spanish service, 
at the tite when the provincial junta, 
cladly gave any thing to all adventurers 
who offered. Tle proposed tothe junta 


| of Estremadura to raise a legion, which 


heing of course accepted, he came to 
England,and succeeded in obtaining from 


the British Government, either clothing 


for them, or money to purchase it with. 
About this time, the French broke up 
from before Cadiz, and, in the month of 
july or August, 1812, he accompanied 


- Colonel Skerrett, (who wag unfortunately 


killed in the late affair at Bergen-op-Zoom) 


in his advance upon Seville, near which 
_ city an engagement took place in which 


(colonel Dounie was wounded. He then 
returned to England, and, as it is said, 


at the request of Lord Fife, the Prince 
_Kegent knighted him. On his return to 
Spain, the Cortes gave him the cross of 
the third class of Charles the ‘Third, and 
the rank of Brigadier General. After 
' which be went up to fhe army then in 


the Pyrenees, but as he did not obtain 


/ cployment, he wént to Madrid, where 


he remained until the return of Ferdinand, 
We hearno more cf him, until the news- 
papers in England, produce some long 
peid-jer reff paragraphs, of his having 


| been “ selected by the king,” to act 


under the Inquisitor General, in convey- 


| ing the members of the Cortes to the pri- 


tous of the inquisition, Ferdinand, per- 
Laps not well pleased with the man, 
who he might think would do any thing, 
soon neglected’ him, and he “ obtetned | 
“ permission to retire,” to Seville, where he | 
held an appointment as @ sort of goaler in 
a little prison in that city, which he pom- 
Peusly designates with the high soundit 


¥ 
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This, Sir, is the real stery ofthe only 
two Pritish ofh¢ers who are-at present 
in the service of Ferdinand. Generals, 
Roche, Dyer, Whittingham, and Carroll, 


i have all guitted it; and General Doyle 


is said to be on the poimt of doing so. 
Then Sir John Lourie will have all the. 
honors of that service to himself, and 
inuch good may they do him, 

‘There can be no doubt of the dreadful 
state, in which that delightful country 
is now plurged, ‘owing to the tyrannical 
government, with which it is at present 
afliicied. Ferdinand is literally without 
a single minister; le employs the priests 
who surround him, occasionally in the 
diflerent ottees of state, but there is no 
department regularly filled. The re- 
sponsibility is all upon bimself, and a 
dreadful one it is. His oid friends have 
all deserted him. The DukeofSt.Carlos, 
to whem he owed his very life, who had 
followed him into captivity, and shared 
it with him, is banished to «a small 
country house in the Sierra Morena, a 
desolate mountainous waste, which, 


separates Andalhisia from Castile. The — 


Luke of Infantado, who was some time 
ambassador in this country, is also in dis- 
grace, banished to an estate he possesses 





about thirty leagues from the metropolis. 
| ‘Phe Duke of ijar, whose duchess is at 
present in London, and one of the best 
driends Ferdinand ever possessed, is 
also banished. In short, not a_ single 
| mun of either rank, talent, or public con- 
| sideration, remains about the court. 
‘Lhe priests fill every department, and 
the lowest adventurers have caused the 
removal of every friend to the country. 
‘Lhus “* the church ” has been the cause 
of all the evils which oppress this wnhap- 
py country. It is impossible to describe 
tte miserable State in which it is placed; 
distrust and suspicion, pervade all ranks : 
no man is safe; the priests have so com- 
pletely become masters of every thing, 
that nothing can be done but thro’ 
their intervention, In an arbitrary go- 
vernment, of the must despotic order, 
there is, of course no regular taxatien ; 
the king imposes. what imposts he 
pleases by royal edict. But aflairs are 
hourly getting worse; the loss of the 
American cojonies will be a death blow 
to him. General Morilio has been for 
tour months at Cadiz, endeavouring to 
assemble there something in the shape 





litle of inspector of the royal palac 4 


of an army, to reduce to obedience the 
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rebellious colonists, This officer was‘ 
originally in the old marine; he served as 
corporal of that corps, in the battle of 
Trafalvar, When the revolution broke 
out, he joined a corps of guerillas 
in the south of Spain, and being a 
desperate soldier, shortly became a 


chief :—from having served in the regular | 


army, his corps was known to possess 
a better state of discipline, than psually 
existed in those bodies. The Cortes, 
accordingly, at the recommendation of 
Lord Wellington, with whour he was a 
great favourite, gave him the permanent 
rank in the armyof major general, and 
he was selected by General Elio, who 
was a principal agent in the restoration 
of Ferdinand, for the command of the 
South American expedition, He went 
fo Cadiz im September fast to arrange 
his littl army which was to consist of 
12,000 men. Wliea he got there, he 
iound enly about half that number, 
without arms, ammunition, or clothing. 
No military chest, no mea. of support ; 
the men and officers quartered on the 
inhabitants, by whom they were sup- 
ported, and the whole affair in a perfect 
state of confusion. He remonstrated ; 
he demanded supplies end money. 
The former were promised him, end 
the governor of Cadiz, the sanguinary 
Villa Vieencia, was ordered te make a 
requisition on the merchants of that city 
for 2,000,000 of dollars for him: this 
money not being forthcoming, the ex- 
pedition remains still in sfalu quo. 
In the mean time the revolutionists 
have obtained complete possession of 
the whole of Spainish America, and 
have raved the fortifications of Monte 
Video to the ground—thus, all chance, 
all possibility uf success is totally out ef 
question, and General Morillo’s expe- 
dition is deferred “ad gracas calendas.” 
i have intruded upon you, Sir, I fear, 
at greater length than I ought to have 
done. I shall take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you again next week, when | 
shall give you some interesting details 
of the secret measures, Ferdinand and 
his priests have adopted to enslave the 
equntry, which are known to very few 
persons here. 1 remain, yours, &e. 
Civis, 





INSPIRED WRrITINGs. 
Sir—As your Register is open to.coo! 
and dispussionate discussions, either on 


—_™~ 
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politics or religion, I take the liherty, as 
a constant reader, to beg of you, to lay 
the following remarks before your in- 
telligent correspondents: Though the 
subject is taken from Theological pyre- 
mises, yet it is purely historical: nor 
has it any rejation whatever with any 
particular Church, creed, or faith. By 
the generality of divines, the term holy 
inspired scriptures is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to the Old and New ‘Testaments; 
which I cannot reconcile by reading the 
books of the New, and these historical 
works which relate to them. Therefore, 
I shall endeavour, in as clear and con- 
cise a manner as I possibly can, to place 
the subject in that light in which I view 
it. According to Dr. Lardner’s chrono- 
logical arrangement of the. books of the 
New Testament, it appears that nonc 
of them were written ‘ull nearly 20 years 
after the death of Christ. The: earliest 
of them were some of the Epistles. The 
Gospels were not written "til more than 
30 years after his death They were 
written by different authors, at different 
times and places. Agreable to the 
rev, Jer. Jones on the canon of the New 
‘Testament, the first collective form of 
those books was in the beginning of the 
third century. ‘They must therefore 
have remained ‘in detached books more 
than a century after the death of the 
authors. In the Gospel of St. Mark 
Chap. NII. verse 24. Jesys said to the 
Jews, “ Do ye not therefore err be- 
cause ye know not the Seriptures; ” 
in St. John, Chap. V. verse 39. He 
tells them to “ search the scriptures; ” 
and in Chap. X. verse 35. ‘ and the 
scriplures cannot be broken.” Here, 
in_all these instances, Jesus appeals to 
the Jewish books or writings called 
scriptures, which were in. common, and 
well known to all of them; He must 
therefyre have alluded to the Old Testa- 
ment only, because no part of the New 
had any being at the time; consequently 
he wou!d not appeal to a nonemtity ; to 4 
thing that had no existence. In_ the 
Acts of the Apostles, Chap. XVII. 
verse 11. itis said of the Bereans that 
«they \scarched the scriptures daily; 

Now as this book éf the Acts of the 
Apostles was written aftex the accom 
olishment of those acts, and the,scr')- 
cures of the Bereans were prior to those 
acts, it could not be any of those 
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ihen reading daily. In St, Paul's Epistle 
‘» the Romans, Chap. XV. verse 4. 
he says, “ For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our 
earning, that we throvgh paticace and 
comport of the scriptures might have 
hope. ” Flere it is evident, nat those 
scriptures W hich Paul speaks of to the 
Romans as being of cumfort to them, 
vere written “ aforefime; ” long before 
this letter of his to them; therefore this 
cpistte ‘could not be then scriptures of 
tee Romans. In IE Timothy Chapter 
lll. verse 15 and 16. St. Paul tells his | 
fiend “imothy that “ all scripture is | 
civen by inspiration ef God; and, “ that 





scriptures.” 'Vhis epistie of Paul is a! 
part of the New Testament, but St. Paul | 
does not bere tell his frtend ‘Timothy, | 
that this lettter of his, which he was then 
writing to haa, was to be considered as 
a part of the holy serrptures; no, because | 
Paul only alludes to those scriptures, 
which his friend Timothy had known 
from his childhood. Henee, i think that 
nothing can be tuore clear, than that the 
authors of-these narratives, and those 
admonitary jetters, which comprise the 
book of the New. Vestarent, do not 
any where assert, that what they were 
writing should be considered es a part 
of the holy inspired seriptures. Not 
only from the ciear evidence of those 
books themselves but likewise by com- 
paring them with other historical docu- 
meats, it will be found that the apesties 
on'y alluded to those holy inspired 
scriptures, which did then exist, (the 
Oid Testament) because the New had 
no heing: at the. time, Moreover some 
of the apostles. were dead before the 
others had writfen; consequently many 
of them were ignorant: of.some of those 
books: and all of them were unacquaint- 
ed with them cellectively, as they had 
no existence in guch a state~’tili more 
thua a century after the death. of the 
anthore, It is not what may be. thought 
of those books, from their satrinsic cgH- 
sideration that I solicit’ your. attention, 
but because. I have the opinion of many 
able- writers, such as Mr. Evanson, 
Dr. Watts, “Dy. Priestly, Dr. Horsley, 
fc. alt of. whom, I no» doubt, 
were gificere cliristians, and of unqtes- 
fiomable: ‘erudition and abilities; yet 





they: all: differed very widely in. their 
iu’gments. of those.“ books, i only 
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wish to be informed of those historical 
means, Whereby I may know, by whose 
azthority those books, when formed 
into their present collective state, were 
designated holy inspired scriptures. 
it is my firm belief that if these books 
were more candidly examined, and more 
rationally considered, the truth, and 
rationality of christianity would — be 
better understood; but instead of which, 
the schools teach their youth to read 
and thmk according to the creed of 
their respective Church; thus it is the 

the mind is nurtured into an established, 
prejudice, superstition, and bigotry, 

which wilever remain so, unless rea- 
soa, by free inquiry, resumes ber govern- 
ment. 








On RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
LETTER VII. 


« Remember that the disorders of the Sovl are not 
to be cured by force and violence.” 
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JULIAN, the Roman Emperor, who 
flourished in the fourth century from theft 
Christian era, and whea that religion had 
lung been estaviished in Rome, observing 
that wild beast: were jess furious against 
mankind than the generality of christians 
towards those christians who thought 
differently from them-eives, was deter- 
mined to restore the ancieat pagan sys- 
tem, which was particularly inild and to- 
lerant,and, according to his views, better 
calculated io insure peace and harmo ny 
to society. For this he has been desi g- 
nated the Apesiate by all christian w ri- 
ters since that period; but whatever 
epitnets they may please to give hii n, 
ov whatever abuse their spleen may b e- 
stow on his memory, they cannot dei iy 
that he was a great philosopher and a 
very acute and sensible man. His hil ¢, 
if written impartialiy, would afford mu sh 
instruction ; but christians are not like ly 
to do him justice on account of their pi ‘e- 
judices. His writingsevince great judg e- 
ment and discrimination, and will amp ly 
repay the Student for his: labor ia per ‘u- 
sing, them.—-In his third Epistle, spei :k- 
ine of the christians by the name. of Gi ili- 
h ,. he. has these remarkable wordg; — 
‘«-F wili not suffer them to be draggesl to 
‘the:Altars, nor the least wrong to he of- 
* fered. them, ‘They. are rather m ad 
“thon wicked, Let us endeavour, ii | is 
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*‘ and to gain them by gentle means; we 
“ ought not to hate, but to pity them, 
“They are already but too unhappy by 
** deceiving themselves in the most essen- 
tial thing upon earth.” —Now, although ! 
am no courtly parasite,and kave the mis- 
fortune to be devoid of that superstitious 
veneration for kings and princes, which 
disables many people from holding in just 
abhorrence the tyrannical Villain and 
the public Robber, because, forsooth, 
he is disguised from his fellow men by 
some high sounding but unmeaning nick- 


name; is waited upen by a set ef ser- | 


vants dressed like merry andrews, and 
rides in a gaudy chariot besmeared with 
thie most ridiculous pictures celled coats 
of arms.—Although, i say, I cannot pay 
a stupid homage to a set cf worthless 
drones, merely because they are concealed 
beneath the pou. of title and the spien- 
dour of equipage, yet I trust 1 shall ever 
have the candour to praise merit, even 
when discovered in the Augean Stable 
of a Court. 

Royalty is a soil seldom congenial 
t6 virtue and talent; consequently a single 
trait of goorlness, er ability, in the cha- 
racter of a Prince, should attract our atf- 
tention as the brilliant gem of the glow 


worm, shining with more lustre through | 


the dark night of cerruption. I am 
about to praise our gracious Prince Ke- 
gent, because it strikes me that he pos- 
sesses a mind superior to vulgar preju- 
dices. I cannot conceive him entirely 
ignorant of the sentiments promulgated 
by the time serving writers of our daily 
Journals, or of the opinions of the ereat 
bulk of society, relative to a particular 
Sect of Christians, and the celebrated 
fem ale,whose name will be handed down 
to posterity as their founder, with as 
much eclat as Arius, Socinus, William 
Pein, or John Wesley. ‘The Newspapers 
hav e been continually attacking both her 
and her followers, in the most scurrilous 
mw iner, and calling for legislative inter- 
ference to suppress her doctrines; and 
the populace have been constantly wish- 
mg that the holy prophetess herself was 
either burnt, or imprisoned for life. 
The se matters cannot have escaped the 
atte ation of a prince, whose business it 
is te) make himself acquainted with every 
thin g which concerns the people who suf- 
fer him to be their head servant. He 
must be aware of their clamour, and the 


periecuting§ spirit. which they have 


! 
| religion. 


‘breathed with regard to the late Mrs. 
Southcott. But perhaps bis wisdom has 
| taucht him to turn a deaf ear to their 
thoughtless malice. —I am willing, in the 
present instance, to consider him poss- 
essed of sentiments as amiable and liberal 
as those of Julian, which I have quoted 
us my fext, and to allow that he acts ac- 
cording to the dictates of sound policy. 





perstition that human credulity will not 


| 

| 

: 

| He knows that there is no species of su- 


embrace, if itis presented in the shape of 
je is well aware too, of the 
manner in which we receive all our ideas; 
and consequently is convinced that the 


errors of the mind are not voluntary er- 


rors, and, therefore, can, never be cured 
by constraint or persecution. He is fulty 
sensible that if these people are deluded, 
Time, the tryer of all things, will do 
more to open their eyes than violent op- 


| position, which would only strengthen 


them in their faith, because, like the 
Saints of old, they would deem it an infal- 
lible evidence of the truth of their svs 
tem.—As an enlightened christian, and 
one whose mind soars far above the sla- 
vish priest-led-herd who bear that name, 
he is conscious that religions persecuti- 
on cannot be’ defended upon the pure 
and simple principles of our holy religion 
“as taught by Jesus, and therefore has de- 
termived that these people shauld be left 
to themselves, and permitted to worship 
the Gods after their own meauner, in- 
stead of listening to the ery of “ Crucify, 
Cracify,” from an ignorant, bigotted, and 
misguided populace.—lIt is because I 
choose to consider that our good Prince 
hag been governed by motives like these, 
that I attribute te him sentiments as 
amiable and as wise as those cf JULIAN; 
but lest the illnatured, or envious, should 
deny him the approbation would give 
him for christian charity, or philosophic 
liberality, ] will endeavour to prove that 
he deserves the same meed of applause 
fon the enlightened policy his conduct, 
onthis occasion, has dispkayed,—Some 
persons may say that the conduct of 


advisers; but they should recollect, 
that it is their foolish and wicked actions 








for, and that every act of grace, wis- 
from tie monarch himself. 
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princes oaght to be attributed. to their 


alone thattheir ministers are accountable 
dom, and clemency, usually pe 
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of our prince, in preventing any legisla- nexation to the United States, was the declared 
tive interference with regard to the new | object of the American Government. If, in conse- 
millenial doctrine of our prophetess, quence of a different course of events on the conti- 
and shall proceed to give my reasons | nent otf Europe, his Majesty’s Government had 
jor so doing. been unable to reinforce the British armies in Cana- 
Our Prince (acting for his father) | da, andthe Uniied States had obtained a decided 
is the sovereign head of the church, superiority in that quarter, is there any person 
or state religion of this country, and who doubts that they would have availed them- 
« Defender of the Faith. a This | selves of their situation to obtain on the side of @n- 
faith is a branch of a system called | nada important cessions of territory, if not the eén- 
christian, from the name of its founder, tire abandonment of that country by Great Britain? 
and first instituted, as the almanacks | Is the American Government to be allowed to per- 
tell us, about 1815 years ago. sue, su fur as its means will enable it, a system of ac- . 
(To be continued. ) quisition and aggrandisement tothe point of annexmg ae i) 
a entire provinces to their dominions, and his Majesty LP ane 
, AMERICAN DOCUMENTS. tu be precluded from availing himsell of his means, | Bher | 
| so far as they will cnable him, to retain those points, we TS 
: which the valor of British arms may have placed ina 4 ey 
Continued Jrom 192. his power, because they alee ws be alien ug tY + 
4 MOTE FROM THE BRITISH TO THE AMERICAN | within the territories alloued wader former treaties ee ah 
A MINISTBLS. to the Government of the United States? Such a ae ye 
. | Guent, Sept. 4, 1814. principle of negociation was never avowed at any ta 
‘ «The undersigned have the honour to acknow- period antecedent to that of the Revolutionary :S. : 
1 ledge the receipi of the Note of the American | Government of France. If the policy of the cai 
’ Vlenipotentiaries, dated the 24th ultimo.---It is | United States lad been essentially pacific, as the . | Ss 
| with unteigned regret that the undersigned ob- | American Plenipotentiaries assert it ought to be, 44 
serve both ia the tone and substance of the whole | from their political institutions, from the habits of iP 
. Note, so little proof of any disposition on the | their citizens, and from their physical situation, it 
- part of the Government of the United States to | might not have been necessary to propose the pre- 
‘4 enter into an amicable discussion of the several | cautionary provisions now under discussion. Tliat, 
1 points submitted by the undersigned in their | of late years at least, the American Governmeut 
" fumer communication. ‘The undersigned are per- | have been influenced by a very different policy ; 
A tecily aware, that in bringing forward those points by a spirit of aggrandisement nut necessary 16 their 
ip fur consideration, and siating with so much frank- que tania’ Le but increasing with the extent of 
-. ness, as they did, the views with which they their empire, has been (wo clearly manifested by 
7 were proposed, they departed from the usual | their progressive occupation of Indian territories— 
d course of negociating, by disclosing all the ob-| by the acquisition of Louisiana; by the more 
I jects of their Government, while those which the recent attempt to wrest by force of anms from a4 
ce Aiuerican Government Lad in view were withheld ; | nation - amity. the two Floridas; and lastly, by the 
e, but in so doing they were principally actuated | avowed intention of permanently annexing the Ca- 
as by # sincere desire of bringing the negociation nadas to the United States. It then sceprity of the 
3 a$ soon as possible to a favourable termination, British North American dowinions requires any sa- 
id and in some measure by theit willingness to com- crifices on the part of the United States, they mast 
ve ply with the wishes expressed by the American | be ascribed to the declared policy of that Governe 
ic Plenipotentiaries themselycs. It is perfectly true | ment in making the war not one of self defence, 
at that the war between his Majesty andthe United | nor for the redress of grievances, real or pretended, 
se States was declared by the latter. power upon the | but a part of a system of conquest and aggrandise- 
ct, pretence of maritime sights alledged to be asserted by | ment. The British Government, in its present situa- 
me Great Britain, and disputed by the United States. tion, is bound in duty to endeavour to secure its 
of It the war thus declared by the United States had | North American dominions against those attempts 
eir been carried on by them for objects purely of a | at conquest, which the American Government have 
ct, waritiue nature, or if the attack which had been | avowed. to be a principle - of «their policy, and 
ons made on Canada had been for the purpose of diver- which, as such, will undoabtedly be renewed, 
ble tion, or in the way of defence against the British whenever any succeeding war between the two 
vis- forces in that quarter, any. question asto the boun- | countries shall afford a prospect of renewing them ; 
ods. datiesof Canada might bave been considered asun- | with success. The British Plenipotentiaries pro« . 
his necessary ; but it is netorious to the. whole world ‘posed that the military possession of the Lakes, " 
th that the conquest of Canada,and its permanent su | from Lake Outarie to Lake Superior; should be 
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secured to Great Britain, because the cuimmand of | 
those Lakes would affurd to the American Govern- 
ment the means of commencing a war in the heart 
of Canada, ard because the command of them, on 
the patt of Great Britain, has been shewn by ex- 
perieute, to be attended with no insecurity to the 
United States. When the relative strength ot! 
the two Powers iv North America is considered, it 
should be recollected that the British dominions ii 
that quarter do not contain a population of 500,000 
persons, whereas the territory of the United States 
contains a population of more than seven millions ; 
that the jiaval resources of the United States are at 
hand for attack, and tliat the naval resources of 
Great Britain are on the other side of the Adantic. | 
‘The military possession of those Lakes is not, there- 
fore, necessary for the protection of the United 
States. The proposal for allowing the territories on 
the southern banks of the Lakes above mentioned 
to remain in the possession of the Government of 
the United States, provided no fortifications should 
be crected on the shores, and no armament. per- 
mitted on the waters, has been made, for the pur- 
pose of manifesting, that security and not acquisi- 
tion of territory is the ubject of the British Go- 
vernment, and that they have no desire to throw 
ebstacles in the way of any commerce which the 
people of the United States may be desirous of 
carrying on upon the Lukes in time of peace. The 
undersigned, with the anxious wish to rectify all 
misunderstanding, have thus more fully explained 
the grounds upen which they brought forward the 
propusitions contained in their former Note res- 
pecting the boundaries of the British dominions in 
Nerth America. They do not wish to insist apon ’ 
them beyend what the circumstanees may fairly 
require. They are ready, amicably to discuss the 
details of them with a view to the adeption of any 
modifications which the American Plenipotentiaries 
or their Government, may have to suggest if they 
are not incompatible with the ebject itself. With 
respect to the boundary of the district of Maine, 
ami that of the North Western frontier of the 
United States, the undersigned were not prepared 
to anticipate the objections contained in the Note 
ofthe American Plenipotentiaries ; they were in- 
structed to treat for the revision of their boundary 
lines, with the statement which they have snbse- 
quently made, that they had no authority to cede 
any part, however insignificant, of the territories of 
the United States, although the proposal leit it 
open to them to demand an equiyalent for such 
cession cither in frontier or otherwise. The Ame 
rican Plenipotentiaries must be aware that the 
boundary of the district of Maine has never been 
correctly ascertained ; that the one asserted at 
present by the American Government, by which 
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Quebec becomes interrupted, was not in conten. 
plation of the British Flenipotentiariés who" con. 
cluded the treaty of 1783, and that the greater 
part of the territory in question. is -actually unoe- 
cupied. The ondersigned are persuaded that an 
arrangement en this poiut might be easily made, 
if entered into with the spirit of coneiliation, wit! 
out any prejudice to the interests of the district in 
question, As the necessity for fixing some boun. 
dary for the nerth western frontier has been mo- 
tually acknowledged, a proposal for @ discussion on 
that subject canuot be considered as a demand ‘for 
a cession of territory, unless the United States are 
prepared to assert that there is no limit to thei: 
territories in this direction ; and that, availing 
themselves of the geographical-error upon which 
that part of the treaty of 1783 was founded, they 
will acknewledge no boundary whatever; then 
unquestionably any proposition, to fix one, be it 
what it may, must be considered ae demanding a 
large cession of territory from the United States. 
Is the American Government prepared to assert 
such an unlimited right so contrary to the evident 
intention of the treaty itself? Or, is tis Majesty's 
Government to understand, that the American 
Plenipotentiaries ave willing to acknowledge the 
boundary from’ the Lake of the Woods to the 
Mississippi (the arrangement by a convention in 
1803, but not ratified) as that by which their Go- 
vernment is ready to abide. The British Plenipo- 
tentiaries are instructed to accept favourably suci 
a proposition, or to discuss any other line of boun- 
dary which may be submitted for consideration. It 
is with equal astonishment the undersigned find 
that the American Plenipotentiaries have not only 
declined signing any provisional article, by which 
the Indian Nations who have taken part with 
Great Brituin in the present contest may be in- 
cluded in the peace, and may have a boundary 
assigned to them, but have also thought proper 
to express surprise at any proposition on the sub- 
ject having been advanced. The American Pleni- 
potentiaries state, that their Government cou'd not 
have expected such a_ discussion, and appeat 
resolved, at once, to reject any proposition on this 
head ; representing it as a demand contrary to the 
acknowledged principles of public Jaw, tantamount 


| to a cession of one third of the territorial dominiovs 


of the United States, and required to be adwitied 
without discussion. The proposition which is 
thus represented is, that the Indian Nations, which 
have been during the war in alliance -with Great 
Britain, should at its termination be included in 
the pacification ; and, with.a view to their per 
manent tranguillity and security, that the British 
Goverment js willing to take as a basis .of an al 
ticle on the subject of a boundary for those nations, 
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contracted in 1795, subject, however, to modi- 
fcations. After the declaration, publicly made 
to those Indian Nations,by the Governor-Gener! 
of Canada, that Great Britain would not deseri 
chem, could the American Government really 
persuade itself that no proposition relating to those 
Natiuns would be advanced ; amd did Lord Casitle- 
reagh's Note of the 4th November, 1813, imply so 
great a sactifice of honour, or exclude trom discus - 
sioa every subject, excepting what hnamediately re. 
lated to the maritime questions referred to in it? 
When the undersigned assured the American Pie- 
nipotentiaries of the anxious wish of the British 
Government that the-negeciation might terminate 
ia a peace honourable tu both parties, it could not 
have bsen imagined that the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries would thence cenclude that his Majesty’s 
Government was prepared to abandon the Indian 
Nations to their faie, nor could it have been tore- 
seen that the American Government would have 
considered it as derogatory to its bovoar to admit 
s proposition by which the tranquillity of those 
Nations might be secared. The British Plenipo- 
tentiaries have yet to learn, that it is contrary to 
the achnowledged principles of public law to in- 
clude Allies in a negotiation fur peace, or that it is 
contrary to the practice of all civilized nations to 
propose that a provision should be made for their 
tuturesecurity. The Treaty of Grenville established 
the boundaries between the United States and the 
Judian Nations, The American Plenipotentiaries 
must be aware, thatthe war which has since broken 
out has abrogated that treaty. [sit contrary to the 
established principles ot public law for the British 
Goverament to propose, on behalf of its Allies, 
that this treaty shail, on the pacifi®ution, be con- 
sidered sa! ject to such modifications as the case 
may render necessary? Or, is it unreasonable to 
jropose, that this stipulation sheuld be amended, 
and that ea that foundation some arsangenient 
sould be made which would provide for the exist- 
euce of a Neutral Power between Great Britain 
and the United States, calculated to secure to both 
4 longer continuance of the blessiwgs of peace? 

“ So far was that specific proposition respecting 
the Indian boundaries from being hisisted upon in 
the uote, or in the conference which preceded it, 
sone to be admitted without disexssion, that it 
would lave been difficult to use terms of greater 
‘alitude, or which appeared more udapted, not only 
hot to preclude but to invite discussion. If the 
bases Proposed could couvey away one third of the 
“rTuory of the United States, the American Go- 
pte itself must have conveyed it away by the 

¢ Treaty of 1795. “tt is impossible to réad 
the’ pase taameeaees how inconsistent 
Pretensons ef the American Govern- 
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boundary line between the. lands of the United 
States and those of the Indian Nitions, is therein 
expressly defined. The geucral characte: of the 
reaty, is that of a treaty with independent aations ; 
and the very stipulation which the American Pleui- 
potentiaries refer to, that the Indian nations should 
sell their Jands only to the United States, tends to 
prove that, but for that stipulation, the Indians had 
a general right to dispose of them. ‘The A:merican 
Government, has how for tive first time, in effeet 
declared that al] Indian Nations within its line of 
demarcation are its subjects, living there upon sui- 
ferance, on lands, which it also claims the exclusive 
right of acquiring, “thereby menacing the final 
extinction of those nations, Against such a systea, 
the undersigned mist formally protest. The un- 
dersigned repeat, Usat vie terims on which the pre- 
position has been made for assigning to the Indian 
Nations some Lovndary, manifest no unwillinguess 
to discuss any ether proposition directed to the 
same object, or even a modification of that which 
is offered, Great Britain is ready to center into 
the same engagements with respect to the Indians 
living within her line of demarcation, as that 
which is proposed to the Uniied States. It can, 
therefore, only be froma complete misappretien- 
sion of the proposition that it can be represented 
as being not reciprocal. Neither can it, with any 
truth; be represented as contrary to the acknow- 
ledged principles of public law, as derogatory to 
the honour, or inconsistent with the rigits of the 
American Government, nor as a demand required 
to be admitted without discussion. Afier this full 
exposition of the sentiments of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment on the points above stated, it will be for 
the American Plenipotentiaries to determine, whic- 
ther they are ready now to contime the negocia- 
lions ; whether they are disposed to refer to their 
Government for further instructions; or lastly, 
whether they will take opon themselves the respon- 
sibility of breaking off the negociation altogethes. 
The undersigned request the’ American Vienipo- 
tentigcies to xecept the assurances of their high: 
consideration. (Signed) “ Gamaizr, Henur 
Goursurn, Wreetam*Apam.” 


ee oo 


THE AMERICAN TO THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS. 


Ghent Sept. 9, 1814.— The undersigned have 
had the honour to receive the note of bis Britannic 
Majesty’s Pienipetentiatics, ‘dated the 4th instant. 
If, inthe tone or substance ofthe former note of the 
undersigned, the British*Commissioners bave per- 
ceived little proof of any disposition on the part of 
theAmericanGovernment, for a discussion of sume of 
the propositions advanced in the first note, which 
the undersigned had the honour of receiving trom 
them, they Will ascribe ito the mature of the pro- 





MCUt are, with its preamble and provisions, The | positions themstlr¢s,-to their apparent _incompa- 
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"ibility with the assirances in Lord C.stlerengh’s 
letter to the American Seereiary of State, proposing 
this negociation, aud with the solemn assurances of 
the British Plenipotentiaries themselves, to the 
undersigned nt their first conferences with them. 
The undersigned, iu refctetice tu an observation of 
the Britisit Plenipotentiacies, must be allowed to 
say, that the cbjects which the Government of the 
United States had in view, have not been withheld. 
The subjects considered as suitable for Ciscussion 
were fairly brought forward in conferences of the 


9th ult. and the terms on which the United States | 
were willing to conclude the peace, were fraukly | 


and expressly declared in the Note of the undete | 
| Russia; andin January, 1814, when the instruc. 


¢igned, dated the 24th ultimo, It bad been confi- 


dently hoped that the natuse of those terms, so 


evidently framed in a sincere spirit of conciliation, | 


would have induced Great Britain to adopt them 
as the basis of a treaty: and itis with deep regret 
that the undersigned, if they bave 1ightly uader- 
stood the meaning of thé last Note of the British 
Plenipotentiaries, perceive that they still insist on 
the exclusive military possession of the Lakes, and 
_ oma permenent boundary and independent territory 
gor the Tudians residing within the dominions of the 
United States. The first demand is groanded on the 
supposition, that the American Government has 
manifested, by its proccedings towards Spani, by the 
ucquisition of Louisiana, by purchase of ludian 
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the United States, been the declared object of their 
















' Gevernment. From the commencement of the war 
to the present time, the Ameritan Goverainen: — 
has been always willing to make peace, without Yok. 
obtaining any cession of territory, and on the sol 
condition that the maritime questions might bé s2- —— 
tisfuctorily arranged. Such was their disposition 225 | 
inthe month of July, 1812, when they instructed 4, 
| Mr. Ruseell to make the proposal of an armistice ; th 
| in the month of October of the same year, whey man 
| Mr. Monroe answered Admiral Watren’s proposals of | 
tothe same effect; in April, 1813, when instruc. RIA 
| tions were given to three of the undersigned, thea Chay 
| appointed to treat of peace, under the mediation of Eng 





lands, and by wa avowed intentiop of permagently | 


annexing the Canadas to the United States, a spirit 
of aggrandisement and conquest, which justifies the 
demands of extraordinary saccifices from them, to 
provide for the security of the British Possessions 
in America. In the observations which the under 
signed felt it their daty to make ou the new de- 
mands of the British Government, thev confued 
their animadversions to the natere of the demands 
themselves; they did not seek) for illustrations of 
the policy of Great Brijain in ber conduct, in various 
quarters of the globe, towartls other nations, for she 
was not accountable to the United States. Yet the 
undersigned will say, that their Government has 
ever been seady to ‘arrange in the most amicable 
manzer with Spain, the questions respecting the 
boundaries of Louisiana’ aud Floridas, and. that of 
indemnities acknowledged by Spain due to American 
citizens. Tlow the peaceable acquisition of Lovi- 
siana, or the purchase of lauds within the acknaw- 
ledged territory of the United States, both made 
by fair and voluntary treaties for satisfactory equi- 
valents, can be ascribed to a spirit of conquest dau. 
gerous to their neighbours, the undersigned are alto- 
gether at aloss to understand. Nor has the con- 
quest ef Canada, and its permanent annexation to 


























































tions under which the undersigned are now acting, JENT! 


were prepared. As 
The proposition of the British Plenipotentiaties een § 
is, that in order to secire the frontiers of Cuneda peace, 
against attack, the United Statcs should leave their e wis! 
own without defence: and it seems to be for muse a 
gotien, that if their superiot population, and ‘the he glor 
proximity of their resources give them any advv- f Euro 
tage in that quarter, it is balanced by the great dif. perceive 
ference between the military establishments of ‘the pvail ye 
two nations. No sudden invasion of Cafiada ‘by Priesth 
the United States could be made, without leaving pons. 
on their Atlantic shores, and on the ocean exposed esolved 
to the great superiority of the British force,“a mas 4 three 
of American property. gine, more valuable tlian Co terestu 
nada. In her relative. superior force to that of nust gla 
the United States in every other quarter, ‘Gtext ope, th 


n disorg 
uly deli 
he effor 
Spain, 


Britsin may find a pledyeemiuch more efficaciow 
fur the safety of a single vitinerable peint, tha 
i) stipulations ruinous to the interests and’ degrd- 
ing to the honour of Ameriea. The best secutity 


for the possessions of both countries will, howeve, Mime"! SO 
be found in an equal and solid peace; in a muututl fell gre 
respect for the righis of each other, aad in the cult pf Napol 
vation of a friendly understanding bétween ties ternal 
If there be any source of jealousy in relation ® m full vig 
Canada itself, it will be fould to exist» solely me! © Soci 
the undue interference of traders and agents, whic venerah 
nay be easily removed by proper restraints, Time UN, 
only American forts on the Lukes known to hart ou? WW. 
been at the cominuncement of the negociation beld tral yea 
by British force are Michillimackinac and Niguefmme’” | Ferd 
As the United States were, at the same time, ® ay, for th 
possession of Amherstburg and the adjacent cou rye of 
m (lese 





try, it is not perceived that the mere. occupati 







of thos® two forts could. give any claim to‘his 4 , ta 

tangic Majesty tolarge cessions of territory, founds! oh raltar, 

vpon theright of cunquest; and the yndersi ee 
S€ Go 
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